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speculations of the philosophers of Asia Minor had been devoted to scientific explana-
tions concerning nature and the cosmos; in this sense they were the originators of
science, not philosophy. But when the Sophists, who were basically teachers, began to
apply the methods of rational thought developed by the natural philosophers to
matters of human conduct, they were creating the broader traditions of philosophy
which originated in the educational problems that faced Athenians in the fifth century
B.C. They taught youth about virtue (ethics), the management of cities (politics), the
management of households (economics), the art of thinking (logic), and the art of
persuasion (rhetoric).
They gave prime importance to rhetoric. So many persons needed to make
speeches in the assembly and in the courts and so many were becoming good at it that
individuals could no longer rely on extemporaneous speaking but had to resort to
careful composition of written speeches in advance of oral delivery. The Sophists were
ready and willing to help out the novices for a fee and to explicate the elaborate rules
of rhetoric for the inexperienced. The point is that between 450 and 350 B.C. the
Sophists as teachers helped to spread knowledge based upon reading and writing as
necessary accomplishments for the successful performance of the everyday duties and
tasks of the adult citizen of the Greek polls.
Gradually, the Athenian Fathers began to be prejudiced against the Sophists, to
think of them as superficial, shallow, and overdialectical, and as sellers of tricks of the
trade instead of as seekers after the truth. So long as Athens rode the crest of
prosperity and power prior to the Peloponnesian War, the Sophists were not only
tolerated but greeted with enthusiasm, especially by the young men; but when Athens
began to shake and crumble under the impact of war, the conservative fathers began to
be suspicious of these newfangled teachers who, in their view, were doubtless corrupt-
ing the youth of the city. Worst of all, they seemed to be questioning the old customs,
political traditions, the state gods, and religious beliefs. In time of war such skepticism
could not be tolerated. The urge to reaffirm the ancient loyalties led to attacks upon
the Sophists. Many of them had to leave Athens, and the most famous of all, Socrates,
was tried and condemned to death for his allegedly impious teaching.
Against the opportunistic practices of the Sophists, Socrates arose to do combat
in the latter half of the fifth century as he sought to define generalized principles of
conduct that would be binding upon all men. The measure of all things ethical was not
to be any man, but only the good man. Universal principles of morality could be
discovered if men would only discuss their conceptions and, by mutual agreement,
arrive at general ideas. His belief that universal ideas emerge from the common social
life of man seems to embrace the basic democratic tenet of consent, but it is not so
clear that Socrates in his old age remained so staunchly an adherent of democracy. In
any case, the question is still paramount today-how far a democracy can go in allowing
itself to be undermined by those who demand the freedom to criticize it but exercise
no basic loyalty to democratic institutions or to the democratic procedures of due
process. It may ultimately be decided that the greatest weakness of Socrates was his
failure to stress a positive education for citizenship that would develop the basic
loyalties to the common values of democracy at the same time that it developed the
ability to criticize, which was Socrates' chief glory.